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ACIFIG UNITARIAN © 
FOR FHE wiiNisy, 
More Value to Our Worship _ Berkuley. ' 
Dale DeWitt ae 


HE worship service in religion should be its chief instrument of effectiveness. 
By this is meant that no other formal religious exercise is so important to the 
1 aims of religion. Of course, action itself is more important,—the living of the 
3 principles of religion in daily life. But this is more the result, the end to be achieved. 
&§ - Action should be kept in mind when considering the central! importance of worship, for 
ee there is no other test of its effectiveness. Unless religion is good living, individually, 
| it has little importance, and unless worship affects life it fails. To sit and indulge one’s 
emotions in sentiment when there is no spur to action, is to participate in the betrayal 
of religion. The fact that this is what too often happens even in the best of services 
should shame us to the very center of our being. We lack the freedom to employ 
methods that might give the greatest value to our worship. Yet when all is said it 
remains true that the worship service is the main powerhouse for religion. 
} What features of the worship in churches make for effectiveness? First, it is a 
place of liberation. We should become utterly free in the church. No employer con- 
trols our opinions, no political party bids us bow to its ideas, no neighbors are pressing 
| upon us as public opinion, no newspapers are screaming their propaganda, no police- 
man or government tells us what we must think. The church is a sanctuary where we 
reopen ourselves and think of all things in ethical terms—a thing we do not generally 
, have a chance to do elsewhere. _In church we may consider what is right though the 
¥ heavens fall. 
The second feature of the worship service making for effective religion is that we are 
given a series of experiences that are good emotional hygiene. Over a period of time 
we shall be sorry for our wrongdoings; we shall be happy over achievements; we shall 
be inspired to do something better; we shall be disturbed, upset, and thus loosened 
| _. spiritually; we shall be challenged by tasks; we shall learn new things; and going through 
7 this mental and emotional mill we shall become spiritually stronger people. 
am The third is that all this is given in a clean and beautiful setting, which is appro- 
a priate to its content. An esthetic background and form is essential to worship. 
7: If worship is fulfilled in these ways it can be effective religion. Thoughtful people 
{ a will take naturally to a thoughtful service of worship, and it is only thoughtful people 
whose religion benefits the world as well as themselves. 
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GLEANINGS 


A. G. 
from Time 


The story is told in London that God- 
fearing Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin 
was going over with the cabinet the speech 
he was subsequently to make in the House 
of Commons upon the accession of King 
Edward VIII. Afterward Mr. Baldwin’s 
secretary gathered up the manuscript 
and observed a marginal note by the Prime 
Minister, ‘‘Refer again to A. G.”’” Prompt- 
ly the speech was rushed to the Attorney 
General. The hour was late and in some 
puzzlement the A. G. and his staff scruti- 
nized the wholly innocuous phrases, won- 
dering what Mr. Baldwin could possibly 
have thought might be indiscreet or dan- 
gerous. It turned out next morning that 
Orator Baldwin had meant to remind 
himself by his marginal note to “Refer 
again to Almighty God.” 


* * 
1636-1936 
An Editorial 
from The Boston Herald 


1636. Massachusetts banished Roger 
Williams for expressing certain “new and 
dangerous opinions’”’ in the realm of re- 
ligion contrary to law. 

1917. Massachusetts ratified amend- 
ment XLVI to its Constitution, whose 
first words read: “‘No law shall be passed 
prohibiting the free exercise of religion.” 

1936. Massachusetts repealed its ban- 
ishment of Roger Williams. 

1936. Massachusetts sentenced to a 
reformatory institution three Christian 
children, aged nine, twelve and fourteen, 
for maintaining their religious liberty to ex- 
press their opinions in the realm of re- 
ligion in opposition to a law passed by the 
Legislature in 1935. 

* * 
I WOULD RATHER SEE— 
Royal Meeker 


in The American Labor Legislation Review 

Many earnest people are afraid that 
social insurance will take away from the 
workingman his independence, initiative, 
and self-reliance which are so celebrated in 
song and story and transform him into a 
mere spoon-fed mollycoddle. This would 
be a cruel calamity. But if the worst 
comes to the worst, I, for my part, would 
rather see a race of sturdy, contented, 
healthful mollycoddles, carefully fed, medi- 
cally examined, physically fit, nursed in 
illness and cared for in old age and at 
death as a matter of course in recognition 
of services rendered or for injuries suf- 
fered in performance of labor, than to see 
the most ferociously independent and self- 
reliant super-race of tubercular, rheumatic, 
and malarial cripples tottering unsocial- 
istically along the socialized highway, re- 


clining self-reliantly upon the communal 
benches of the public parks, and staring 
belligerently at the communal trees, 
flowers and shrubbery, enjoying defiantly 
the social light of the great unsocialized sun, 
drinking individualisticially the socialized 
water bubbling from the public fountain, 
in adversity even eating privately the 
communistic bread provided in the com- 
munity almshouses, and at last going ex- 
pensively to rest, independently and 
self-reliantly, in a socialized or mutualized 
graveyard full of little individualistic 
slabs erected to the memory of the inde- 
pendent and self-reliant dead.’ 
* * 
TOO CLOSE TO HEADLINES 
Pearl S. Buck 
from The Yale Review 


Life is not shapeless or confused. If it 
seems to be confused, it is only because 
we are standing too close to it and are 
following too faithfully the headlines of 
the morning’s paper. Life, like art, if art 
be realistic, has meaning and shape and 
philosophy. If our years were not so 
cruelly numbered we could find that mean- 
ing even from scores of years of news- 
papers, just as at the end an old man may 
see the shape of his own particular life, 
which he did not see in youth or in the ac- 
tivity of his maturity: It is the business 
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radical organizations. 


of the novelist to sense and see tha 
shape which others do not see, and b 
choice and skill in the use of the material 
of his art—and his materials are foreve 
people and only people—make it com 
clear as any bronze or music to be see 
and to be heard. : 


* 


7 *e 
WHAT TO DO ABOUT FASCISM 
L. M. Birkhead 
from The Liberal 


The raw materials of Fascism are pre; 
ent in America. Sinclair Lewis was n 
bogey-monger when he wrote “It Can 
Happen Here.”’ 

But what are we to do about it? 

1. Discriminate between the changé 
that must be made in our social order an 
the impossible proposals of dreamers an 
Utopians. 

2. Discriminate between the statesma 
and the demagogue. The demagogue 
easily recognized by his _ sensation: 
charges, his slogans, and his wild promis¢ 
of everything to everybody. (Consid 
Father Coughlin, for example.) 

3. Be suspicious of all propaganda, eve 
your own. 

4. Combat race prejudice, such, f 
example, as anti-Semitism and the dogm 
of white supremacy. 

5. Reject the flag-waving variety « 
patriotism and nationalism. It is one « 
the steps on the road to Fascism. Be 2 
intelligently loyal citizen. 

6. Spurn the vicious. doctrine th: 
“might makes right,” even though it | 
presented by those who are skillful in co! 
cealing their militaristic designs and the 
narrow selfish nationalism. 

7. Oppose all oppressive  legislatic 
aimed at minority groups and political 
Remember alwa: 
that ‘‘liberty is the breath of progress.” 

8. Expose Fascism for what it is— 
quack remedy for human ills. Decla 
the Fascist State to be what it really is: 
a slave state. 

9. Persuade your friends (and yo 
enemies too, if possible) to read such boo 
as Sinclair Lewis’s ‘It Can’t Happ 


_Here,” “I Was Hitler’s Prisoner,” | 


Stefan Lorant, and “‘Rubber Truncheor 
by Wolfgang Langhof. 

10. Seek to turn the eyes of the wor 
away from Russia and Germany and insi 
that a glance be made in the direction 
Sweden. When you hear the alternati 
that ‘‘it is either Russia or Germany”’ rep 
that. ‘‘there is Sweden, prosperous a! 
democratic.” 

11. Work for an improvement in dem 
cratic government. 

12. Strengthen those organizations th 
fight for a liberal and democratic civiliz 
tion. : 

The liberals defeated anti-evoluti 
and the wave of Bryanism which swe 
over America a decade ago. We can ¢ 
feat Fascism in America! Where do y 
stand? Whatare youdoing? 
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OT only among reactionaries and _ super- 
patriots has a contempt existed for what is 
M| commonly called “peace work,” but often 
Bs: among those with a keen desire for freedom, 
social justice, and the end of war. The warrior clan 
and its hosts of patrioteers, however romantic about 
the social usefulness of imperialism or military defense, 
at least have gone about the task of mobilizing public 
opinion with thoroughness, spectacular appeals, and 
a skepticism about the mental processes of the average 
man which has brought them results. On the con- 
trary, peace propaganda has been traditionally inef- 
fective, lacking vigor of conviction, revealing a singu- 
lar blindness to political and economic realities, and 
suffering in popular appeal from sentimentality or 
drabness. 
In its first half century of organized existence, 
from 1815 to 1865, the peace movement was concerned 
with the correction of any popular view of it as “wild” 
or radical. “Our object,” said William Ladd, head of 
the first national peace federation a hundred years 
ago, ‘“‘is not to create excitement, but to allay it.” - 
Peace, he insisted, “appeals not to the boisterous and 
noisy passions of mankind, but to the pity and philan- 
thropy of the humane, the common sense of the in- 
telligent, and the piety of the Christian.” With ana- 
lytical insight, but not with constructive imagination 
in this particular, he went on to confess: “Hence its 
still small voice has been listened to by but a few; and 
by many it has not been heard at all.” 

Jolted by the successful use of spectacular mass 
appeals during the Civil War, that portion of the 
peace movement which had not itself succumbed to 
_war’s attractions began the deliberate employment of 
‘symbolism to arouse the masses. In those days L. 
Prang and Company, dealers in art goods of the 
period, when repeatedly asked by ‘‘peace workers” 
for lithographs, prints or posters, invariably replied, 
“We have not much which directly illustrates peace.” 
Determined to challenge the emotional monopoly 
of war and preparedness propaganda, the Universal 
Peace Union launched a nation-wide appeal to war 
veterans for swords as gifts to peace education. 
Thousands were received and forthwith melted into a 
_ plowshare which with public ceremonies was sent to 
Geneva in celebration of the Alabama arbitration set- 
tlement between Great Britain and the United States; 
this relic of peace symbolism still is preserved at the 
Geneva City Hall. Small replicas of the plow were 
east and introduced into American schools. Badges 
of incredibly vague anti-war significance were manu- 
ctured from cannons and widely distributed. Peace 
were devised by wholesale, and one of these was 
ken by Peary to the North Pole at the request, be- 
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Peace Education Comes Alive 
Devere Allen 


lieve it or not, of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

But something was wrong. Peace was still an 
abstraction; its methodology was confused and the 
collective lifeblood of its proponents was often cold 
and thin. Lured by arbitration as a catchword, di- 
vorced from the struggle for social justice, manned 
for the most part by the elderly and respectable, the 
peace forces marched with sacrificial devotion on a 
treadmill. Even in the years leading up to the World 
War they counted naively on the rudimentary legalism 
of the Hague Tribunal, and were so little conscious of 
the economic struggle that in the coal strike of 1902 
the most radical of them were urging the strikers to 
desist in the name of peace, because the strikers 
themselves might some day be employers and should 
now sympathize with their oppressors! 

In the years that followed the World War, the 
need of facts on world problems was emphasized by 
some of the peace organizations, and specific or even 
radical programs were stressed by others. Almost not 
at all until very recently, however, were the anti-war 
groups able to emulate, beyond an occasional pageant, 
parade, or public demonstration, the mass emotional 
appeal of their opponents. As the power of the radio, 
the movies and modern press publicity began to be 
manifest, a resort to these implements of popular edu- 
cation became increasingly necessary for the forces of 
peace. The Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, the National Council for Prevention of 
War, the War Resisters’ League, the New History 
Society, and others, began by one device or another to 
use symbolism, color, spectacle and drama. World 
Peaceways, as a specialist in posters, graphic advertise- 
ments and radio, began to attract attention. The 
staid if not ponderous facts of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation blossomed forth in a series of vivid, simple 
booklets which he who ran could read. The National 
Peace Conference was formed, and announced a pro- 


- gram of popular education by radio and otherwise. 


In the meantime, the zest and drive of youth 
through comparatively radical student groups, along 
with a general appreciation of the part that economic 
causation plays in war and particularly the impact of 
the depression, had combined to produce a state of 
mind throughout much of the peace movement, far 


‘more receptive to suggestions of basic economic 


change than ever previously. Even business men of 
the more liberal type, their own confidence in the eter- 
nal rectitude of the present economic order sorely 
shaken, saw in the speech of Sir Samuel Hoare when 
Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, in which he ad- 
vocated a more generous redistribution of raw ma- 
terials and markets, an approach toward a more fun- 
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damental and at the same time a more familiar aspect 
of the peace problem. Almost simultaneously the 
veteran labor leader in the House of Commons, George 
Lansbury, expressed the growing demand of Labor 
parties throughout most of the world for a new effort 
to remove the causes of war in the political and 
economic structure of society, striking at the psycho- 
logical moment a keynote which reverberated in 
popular interest in much of the globe. 


It was at this moment that the Emergency Peace 


Campaign, carefully formulated through protracted 
conferences and innumerable private discussions, in- 
spired by Ray Newton, Peace Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Friends’ Service Committee, but aided by a large 
number of experienced and well-trained advisers from 
all over the country, launched a two-year crusade with 
a program of realism hardly achieved before in the his- 
tory of the struggle to prevent war. Beginning with a 
search for pacific alternatives to international conflict, 
and the upbuilding of. international institutions, the 
movement went: on to express its eagerness for the 
promotion of “‘such political and economic changes 
as are essential to a just and peaceable world order.” 
It did not stop here, as so many purely legalistic or 
exclusively political movements have done, but 
furthermore planned to mobilize unflinchingly, in the 
face of conscription and the war plans of the military 
and naval authorities, a vast army of war resisters in 
the ranks of labor, in the churches, in the schools, in 
all sorts of organizations for public service, and in the 
home, uniting them in an effective opposition with 


the purpose of making the waging of another great 


war a practical impossibility. 

To infuse with a program at once so constructive 
and so vigorous as this a campaign in which it is hoped 
to spend a million dollars that will accomplish the 
results of three million because of the sacrificial way 
in which the workers in the campaign are operating, 
is to throw into ‘glaring contrast the somewhat sickly 
movements which characterized the peace cause be- 
fore the World War. 

Nothing is of more fundamental significance. 
Peace education, field work, argument by literature or 
radio or movies, will or will not have any social utility 
according to whether or not there is genuine vitality as 
well as something of an adventurous and challenging 
mood at the heart of the movement in its very be- 
ginnings. 

Hopefully indeed, the Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign has from the first been aware of the need for 
the dramatization of peace, not only by the peace 

_players it is sending through the country from Brook- 
wood Labor College, not only by ordinary radio talks, 
parades, demonstrations, huge mass meetings, and 
delegations to Cengress, not only by elaborate and 
concrete programs for local community action, not 
only by pressure applied to political candidates, but 
also in its outreach toward the creation of an aroused 
public opinion, intellectually convinced and stirred 
into emotional momentum. 

Thus the initial series of more than three hundred 
mass meetings and institutes from coast to coast, 
launched by the Emergency Peace Campaign in April 
and May, went far afield from that lugubrious por- 
trait of flat and deadly pacifism painted on one occa- 


_ there too: that of Jane Addams, who said, 


sion in the despairing words of Percy MacKaye: “O 
all causes in history, the cause of international peace i 
probably the noblest, yet of all symbols appealing te 
the world’s imagination its symbol, the dove, is prob 
ably the most anemic.” In the gay nineties, wher 
leaders of the peace movement liked to refer to peac 
as “‘an aged matron,” they were equally fond of sing 
ing the doleful melody “Fly Away, Gentle Dove.’ 
Hence we can sympathize with Mr. MacKaye, wh« 
declared: ‘The dove is no match for the devil. If wa: 
is ever to be vanquished, it will be by St. George o 
Raphael, not by the bird of Noah. In brief, it i: 
only peace militant, not peace dormant, that can sup: 
plant the heroic figure of war.” 

Yet Mr. MacKaye was a far better analyst o 
the peace movement than of natural history. No’ 
only are doves essentially fighting birds, when they 
find something worth fighting about, but for year‘ 
they have been employed in huge flocks by armies ir 
the field. It was never the dove as a symbol of the 
peace movement which was anemic as depicted, but 
the peace movement itself. Today it is, however. 
taking on far more the aspects of a St. George thar 
would have seemed possible a decade ago. 

That is why, undoubtedly, the release of several 
thousand homing pigeons from the Sylvan Theater 
next to the Washington Monument, each bearing a 
message to mayors and officials of American cities in 
some cases as far away as Montana, impressed no skep- 
tic as yet heard from with the notion of a mollycoddle 
pacifist organization. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
whose words were thus transported across the country- 
side by the winged legions, threw aside conventional 
platitudes and talked in terms of the mass influence of 
an aroused public. “The people in this country,” she 
said, “are the power behind the government. It is 
they who create a will to peace. When government 
representatives know that their people are determined 
that peaceful means shall be taken and that their ac- 
tions are being watched, results will be obtained.” 

The first public meeting scheduled to launch the 
Emergency Peace Campaign was held this spring in 
Carnegie Hall, New York. To those who know the 
history of the American peace movement, the hall 
that night was filled with ghosts. Seven years before 
the outbreak of the World War, probably the largest 
indoor peace meeting in history was held within these 
walls. Andrew Carnegie himself presided. He was 
presented with a flag of peace during the session by a 
spokesman of the D. A. R. Sir Robert Cranston, 
speaking for the British peace advocates, asserted that 
if others would emulate Carnegie and “‘build libraries, 
endow schools, erect colleges and try to permeate 
every man and woman with the higher ideals of life, 
then armaments will fall to pieces.’ Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, who was one of the worst jingoes of 
the country ten years later, gave an address on “the 
moral damage of war.’”’ But there was another voice 
“If we 
would for a moment dream that we may abolish war 
by supplementing these historic emotions by others 
more beneficent, by turning into newer channels the 
waters which have flowed so long in these heroic ways, 
then we must put ourselves to it to discover and 
substitute ideas, to let loose other emotions, to find 
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incentives which shall seem as strenuous, as heroic, 
as noble and as well worth while, as those which have 
sustained this long struggle of warfare.” 

Miss Addams, one must think, would have en- 
ijoyed the meeting that launched the Emergency Peace 
MCampaign. ‘The others would have been, perhaps, 
ore than a trifle restive. Here was George Lans- 
, stalwart veteran radical laborite, combining 
is championship of religious idealism with the urgent 
emand for a new social order as the prerequisite to a 
arless world. Here was Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
ho spoke and wrote thousands of words during the 
World War in condemnation of pacifism, declaring in 
‘the plainest of language his repentance and his ad- 
herence now to a program for the multiplication of 
‘war resisters into an effective non-military army to 
prevent war—and even advocating changes in the 
ocial structure, though he did not specify what they 
vere, to eradicate the economic causes of conflict. 
Here was Joseph Schlossberg, secretary-treasurer of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
voicing in the name of labor the sound basis of social 
ustice that is essential to the conquest of war. Here 
was Joseph Lash, of the American Student Union, 
qurling a challenge and a defiance to the elder cynics 
vho have been saying that there is no use in depending 
upon the vast numbers of American youth taking the 
Oxford pledge never to participate in a war declared 
by the government; and showing by this defiance, at 
Teast, the vast gulf which separates the youth of this 
‘generation from those of the years preceding the war. 


=q] HAVE been asked to comment briefly upon the 
41 second and third parts of the Report of the 
Commission of Appraisal. I do it with some 
[is®]} misgiving on account of the comprehensive 
character of these one hundred pages. It is good to 
have statistical verification of what has been a com- 
mon impression, that as a denomination we are rela- 
tively small, geographically Fastern, and, outside of 
New England, predominantly urban. These condi- 
tions must affect any attempt to secure a more uni- 
form and representative organization of our fellow- 
ship. Until and unless our churches in the middle and 
far West increase in numbers and in strength, Unitarian- 
sm will continue to be largely an Fastern institution, 
and its policies will. be determined by Eastern Uni- 
tarians. While I am willing to admit that they repre- 
sent the most prosperous and the most cultured por- 
tion of our constituency, I am not sure that they con- 
stitute the most forward-looking or the best informed 
with regard to our missionary opportunities and 
problems. This indicates the field of our immediate 
missionary endeavors. . 
_ The statement that “at least one-half of the 
present active constituency .... were not to the 
anner born” is disturbing. What has become of those 
vho must have dropped out in order to keep our mem- 
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Here also was Kirby Page as a herald of the 
Emergency Peace Campaign, which is recruiting large 
numbers of youths to go into the field of concrete ac- 
tion for peace in local communities, asking of them 
the hardest of work, and suggesting that they pay 
half the cost of-their own maintenance as a sacrifice 
for peace instead of war—and finding, as those who 
really understand youth might expect, the warmest of 
responses. Similarly, boys and girls of college age 
will be paying $60 a month this summer for the priv- 
ilege of going into volunteer work camps, located in 
the main close to conflict areas of industry and labor, 
where they will undertake menial tasks that place 
them on a level with the workers of the country, and 
in a position to observe the problems of the masses 
and to study with independent minds constructive 
solutions to the eternal problem of social injustice. 

No, the millennium has scarcely arrived. Such a 
peace crusade must leap over many hurdles along its 
way. But if we have not moved away from war in 
the thirty years that have gone by, as a nation and 
as a race, at any rate the peace movement has liter- 
ally moved. It might not stand the test of war, even 
today; but the program of militarism which in 1917 
and 1918 tore through all opposition like a buzz saw 
going through clear timber, would encounter iron 
nails upon its path. Nor is the movement for peace 
today dramatizing only opposition. More than ever 
previously it seeks to fulfill the demand of the poet, 
“create great peace.” Something new and promising 
and potent is springing up across the land. 


Unitarians: Leaders or Laggards? 


Institutional Organization and Functioning, and Conclusion 
| A Symposium 


bership practically stationary? Growth from without 
occasions little satisfaction if it involves the loss of a 
corresponding number of our own young people. 
This would seem to give significance to the chapter on 
religious education. 

The record of our missionary undertakings is also 
disturbing. A mortality of nearly fifty percent among 
the churches organized during the present century 
would seem to indicate that there has been something 
at fault with our missionary methods. These dead 
and dying churches are a monument to misdirected 
missionary endeavor. Instead of organizing churches, 
putting them on a starvation diet, and then gradually 
reducing that diet until they die of pernicious anemia, 
would it not have been better to have planted a few 
churches at strategic points, and stayed by them until 
they had demonstrated their ability to stand alone? 
It has sometimes seemed as though our denomina- 
tional objective was the accumulation and _safe- 
guarding of invested funds, rather than the use of such 
funds for the organization and maintenance of churches. 
Now that the depression has demonstrated how 
easily such funds can be dissipated, perhaps the latter 
objective will receive the attention it deserves. 

In its advocacy of decentralization, the Com- 
mission has put its finger upon what I believe to be 
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one of the major weaknesses in our denominational 
machinery. It is not to be expected that the affairs 
of a nation-wide organization can be administered by 
half a dozen men located in Boston. We have re- 
gional vice-presidents, but how many of them function 
effectively if at all? Obviously there must be some 
more adequate method of regional representation. 
Our local conferences cannot meet this demand. 
They belong to the day of small things, when trans- 
portation was difficult and communication slow. In 
this day of automobiles and telephones they are mere 
survivals. If we are to have adequate representation, 
it must be by a few large regional organizations similar 
to the Western Conference, each with its own head- 
quarters and staff, and all working in conjunction with 
the national organization. This would make possible a 
reduction in the number of salaried officials at head- 
quarters and do away with the alleged domination of 
our administrative agencies by such officials. May 
it not be that disinclination of our laymen to give their 
time to the work of such agencies has been due, in part, 
to the fact that the final decision has so often rested 
with these paid éxecutives? Busy men will not serve 
as rubber stamps. I have yet to understand why the 
Commission insists that the above regional organiza- 
tions should be self-supporting. Each would seem to 
have a vested interest in the unrestricted funds held 
by the parent organization. 

Perhaps the most radical step taken by the Com- 
mission is the recommendation that there be created 
the office of an unsalaried Moderator. Those of my 
generation will remember when we had an honorary 
president, usually a layman, and the secretary was 
the executive head of the organization. Who will 
say “that the former days were better than these?” 
The Commission maintains that such a Moderator 
would serve as a symbol of denominational unity, and 
win the affection of our churches in a way that is 
impossible for men absorbed in the administrative de- 
tails of their respective offices. As far as I have been 
able to observe, there is no lack of affection for our 
national officers. What is lacking is confidence in 
their administration of the affairs of the denomination, 
and this is due to the centralized character of our na- 
tional organization far more than to the individual 
or collective capacity of the officials. The confidence 
will not be restored as long as the multiplication of 
offices and increase in overhead are accompanied by a 
corresponding decrease in the number and strength 
of our far-flung churches. The efforts of the recently 
organized Department of Public Relations have been 
largely futile. What our people are looking for is not 
official propaganda but evidence of constructive and 
successful effort. 

Personally I can see no justification for the 
Commission’s recommendation that local branches of 
the Alliance, League and Young People’s Religious 
Union be entitled to appoint delegates to the meetings 
of the national organization. 
now are almost without exception members of one or 
another of these organizations. As long as they re- 
main separate organizations, recognizing no right of 
supervision on the part of the American Unitarian 
Association, I can see no reason for the local or- 
ganizations sending delegates to its meetings. 


a careful reading, feeling that it brings us face to fac 
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I laid down the Report of the Commission, after 


as a denomination with an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge. The trend today is increasingly in the direc 
tion of a more liberal interpretation of religion. Th 
question is not, can religious liberalism survive? bu 
whose hands are destined to carry its precious banne 
forward to new heights of achievement? Shall it b 
the hands of those who have borne the heat and bur- 
den of the day, or of those who are pressing hard upo 
our rear, ready to. seize the banner the moment we 
let it fall? That is the question. It is for us to give 
the answer. 


Augustus P. Reccord. 


Reform and Reconstruct 


E sections of the Staff Report contain a 
minimum of factual data to indicate trend 
in the Unitarian movement, an analysis of 

22 structure and function, a critique, and a se- 
quence of logical thinking which leads with economy 
to definite conclusions. No matter what action is 
taken this May or next, these pages will stand as an 
invaluable guidebook to the understanding of the 
Unitarian movement. 

I make no pretense of having checked Dr. Doug- 
lass’s facts. He is an expert in this field, with his own 
discriminating methods of selection; and he quotes 
freely from reliable source material, including material 
which the Commission solicited from the officials 
at headquarters. There may well be some correction 
of his facts and some modification of his conclusions. 
But he has given us an objective picture of the Uni- 
tarian movement, how we came to be as we are, and 
what he thinks we should do next. . 

The first four chapters are a condensed analysis of 
factual material revealing our major institutional as- 
sets and liabilities. The two closing chapters of 
“Conclusions” and “Prospects” are more general. 
They indicate in a broad way the stresses and strains, 
the lines of limitation and the lines of possibility before 
the Unitarian movement, its relationship to biological, 
economic, political and cultural forces in the modern 
world, and the internal relationship between its dis- 
tinctive values and its distinctive organization. They 
present a frame of reference which should help us to 
shape our future policies. 

It is the chapters on “Organizational Evolution 
and Problems’ which throw the greatest light upon 
the nature of our movement and its present weakness. 
They present in terms of the functional analysis of 
the movement as a whole, the central problem of 
Unitarianism, that problem which must be faced by 
the Unitarian individual, by the local church, and by 
each larger association: How can we gather the scat- 
tered fragments into a united and organic whole, not 
with the authority of human compulsion but with 
the authority of common consent? Is it possible for 
liberalism to develop a commanding vision, so per- 
suasive, so compelling, that it will inform and give life 
to every relationship, every detail? In the individual 
this means integrity; in fellowship it means the 
reality, the austerity, the economy of organic func- 
tion. In both it requires foresight, realism in the 
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understanding of function, and heroism in the ac- 
jalization of the commanding vision which both 
reate. It produces that- persuasion which leads 
ough commanding agreements to corporate action. 
This section begins with an analysis of structure, 
setting forth the existing types of Unitarian agencies. 
It proceeds to the location of problems in terms of 
existing structure. I shall deal with each in turn. 
| 1. Integration. The main problem of inte- 
‘gration is presented in the merger of the General 
onference with the American Unitarian Association 
1925. The Staff approves this merger, but holds 
that the A. U. A. did not really absorb the functions 
‘of the General Conference. The A. U. A. was domi- 
‘nant, and its leaders lacked the will or the vision to 
assimilate the functions of the General Conference. 
The newer independent societies, such as the Lay- 
men’s League, the Women’s Alliance, and the Y. P. 
R. U., impeded the progress of the A. U. A. toward 
becoming a symbol of organic and inclusive unity. 
And the A. U. A. failed to draw to itself “the regard 
and affection’”’ which the General Conference had held. 
It failed to become “the beloved symbol” of our 
movement. What is needed to establish the A. U. A. 
as the focus of our unity in its truly representative 
capacity is, (1) “Constructive, irenic and cooperative 
leadership,” and (2) the transcendence of ‘‘its original 
character as an administrative agency” by its character 
as “‘an organ of prophetic leadership” which it should 
have taken over from the General Conference. 

2. Representativeness. The major fact of 
Unitarian representativeness is that it is councillar 
rather than legislative. A study of the functions, 
other than administrative, performed in recent years 
is the basis for the following conclusion: “The total 
does not seem to the observer to constitute highly im- 
pressive evidence of dynamic performance on the 
part of this central body.’ With regard to the as- 
semblies of direct representatives it is suggested that 
more significant material should be presented (qa) 
| 


through the reports of the Commission on Planning 
and Review, (b) through significant messages to the 
churches from the policy-making Biennial] Confer- 
ence, and (c) by planning the sessions of a biennium 
(three in all) asa unit. To the board of directors as a 
secondary set of representatives suggestions are 
made for the more effective fulfillment of the direc- 
tors’ responsibilities. It is further suggested that the 
directors should report annually to the parent body, 
and that the parent body should on occasion “‘instruct 
the directors in the field of general policy.” 

3. The Correlation of Agencies. The need for 
such correlation has long been felt, studies have been 
| made, and recommendations presented, but they have 
not been carried out. “Some of the auxiliary agencies 
have developed prestige and popularity faster than 
the central agency.” Some correlation has been 
achieved in special projects; this should be sustained 
_and expanded as a major policy. It is suggested that 
the further improvements outlined should be made 
the responsibility of the Commission on Planning. 

4. Centralization and Decentralization. This 
eaption is an over-simplification of the issue. The 
real question is of the means to achieve enough com- 
manding agreements to gather the scattered and 
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loosely knit constituency of Unitarianism into the 
unity of purpose, ideas, life and action of a functioning 
and organic fellowship. Arbitrary authority is ruled 
out by our fundamental genius. Can such unity be 
achieved by the “constructive, irenic, and cooperative 
leadership” of a representative council? It can, 
provided that the leadership of this council is closely 
enough in touch with, sensitive to, and understanding 
of the scattered units of Unitarianism to command 
their confidence; and, at the same time, skillful enough 
in the development of foresight, in the maintenance 
of long-range policies, and in the guidance of unfold- 
ing opinion. Such leadership is tested by its ability 
to pass back into the several local units the structure 
and function of an emerging central vision which will 
not only win consent, but call forth a sense of re- 
sponsibility and of shared initiative. Administrative 
centralization in Boston‘and its corollary, the drying 
up of regional activity and initiative, is one of the 
major mistakes of recent years. Arrayed against it is 
the judgment of many of our wisest and most experi- 
enced leaders. The analysis of this problem and the 
judicious constructive suggestions for its solution is 
one of the high points in the section under review. 

5. Internal Reorganization. The contrast 
between “Denominational Administrative Functions” 
(Chapter XI) and the functioning of ‘‘Major Adminis- 
trative Agencies” (Chapter XII) reveals the second 
major weakness of the present administration. The 
story of how the board of directors has come increas- 
ingly under the dominance of salaried officials, of how 
the functions of the executive committee have grad- 
ually been assumed by the administrative council of 
salaried officials, of how the sub-committees have 
been dominated by salaried officials, of how the finance 
committee has come to determine policy, is an amaz- 
ing story. It is only fair to say that members of the 
administration take issue with this story at several 
points. However, there seems to be enough support- 
ing opinion and enough evidence to indicate a gen- 
eral drift in the direction which this story indicates. 
The real difficulty behind all this is two-fold: (1) Be- 
lieving so little in the importance of central organiza- 
tion, our movement has failed to make adequate 
definition of function within such organization as it 
has created; (2) those who are at present responsible 
for our executive leadership have both failed to main- 
tain those definitions of function inherent in our 
traditions and principles, and to provide that states- 
manlike leadership which would make the further dis- 
tinctions necessary to evolve an efficient, corporate, 
representative, councillar government. If the re- . 
sponsibility for the second falls largely upon the execu- 
tive by virtue of his position, it falls also upon the 
salaried officials about him, upon the larger circle of 
the directors, and upon the still larger circle of us all. 


_ The responsibility for the first falls upon us all. 


These chapters are the study from which have 
sprung some of the major recommendations of the 
Commission. They should give us a new under- 
standing of ourselves, of the barriers which have 
prevented our closer union, of means toward that in- 
creased economy of spiritual energy which increases 
spiritual power. 

Leslie T. Pennington. 
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SERMONS OF FUTURE WARS | 


HE ironic dance before Mars goes on with pleasing 
effect. Robert E. Sherwood’s anti-war play 
“Tdiot’s Delight’? gets a Pulitzer Prize. The 

organizing of the Veterans of Future Wars “gets the 
goat” of the bonus heroes; and a suggestion is made 
to divinity-school students that they should start a 
Society of Chaplains of Future Wars. There seem to 
be some impressive possibilities in this suggestion. 
Perhaps a uniform could be devised for the gallant, 
anticipatory Chaplains, to be worn in the pulpit at 
least on special occasions. A military uniform instead 
of a Geneva gown has been known to stir a congre- 
gation with a new and unexpected sense that the 
preacher possessed a manly gospel for a world of sin. 
The bright idea occurs to us that it might be oppor- 
tune to have published a volume of Sermons of Future 
Wars. Without plagiarizing and only for the purpose 
of gaining inspiration from past experience, a study 
might be made of some of the sermons preached during 
the World War; and then it would not prove a too 
difficult task to produce a volume of the right kind. 
It would be well to avoid any palpable anachronisms, 
such as references to the cleanness of the unsheathed 
sword or even to the courage of personal combat. 
The sermons would keep in view the conditions which 
will prevail in any major war of the future. To show 
what we mean, we venture to offer a sample passage 
from one of such sermons:— 

Brethren, we all in this Christian sanctuary to- 
day are opposed to war, and I myself have often ex- 
pressed my unalterable resolution never to support 
another. But since last Monday night, when our 
universally beloved President took over the whole 
radio system of the country and blocked the air 
against foreign propaganda, you and I have quickly 
realized that the only way to stop war is to stop those 
who make war. This present war is not like any pre- 
vious wars. It is a sanitary process to destroy those 
who are no longer human but have become vermin. 
What is the stark fact? For a generation .... 
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(Insert name of verminous nationals here) have 
gathered planes and poison tubes and disease carriers 
for no other purpose than to make war, whereas we 
have gathered the same weapons in equal amount for 
no other purpose than to preserve peace. Purely in 
defense of Christian civilization we shall blast the 
cities of this unrighteous horde, choke their women 
and exterminate their children. This is*not hateful 
war on our side; it isa holy crusade. In the sign of the 
cross we shall conquer. Let us call to mind those 
stirring lines of a modern poet: 


Now all save courage and high faith are gone; 
May Heaven above us keep our good hearts firm 
To put once more our fathers’ gas masks on 

And seize the immemorial cholera germ! 


This is only a very meager and modest sample of 
the sort of thing we have in mind; and, even as we offer 
it, we are faintly conscious of anxiety lest partners 
for the ironic dance should be slow to emerge from 
certain European nations. They seem to be so serious 
about poor old Mars over there. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


* * 


A TRUE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION 


S the 111th-annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association approaches, the value 
of the historic continuity of progressive re- 

ligion deepens. The long struggle for the emancipation 
of the religious spirit will again find an implicit cele- 
bration and a rededication. 

The 336 Unitarians, a scientifically determined 
cross-section of contemporary Unitarianism, analyzed 
by the Commission of Appraisal with regard to per- 
sonal religious values, affirm the primacy of the “free 
exercise of intelligence in religion.” These Unitarians 
stand in intellectual apostolic succession with their 
religious ancestors in America, England, Transyl- 
vania and throughout the whole history of the liberal 
way of life. The ardor and probity of the forward- 
looking saints of all ages can find a transmutation in 
the May Meetings. 

In 1774, Myles Cooper, who was president of 
King’s College, now Columbia, condemned the Boston 
Tea Party as ‘outrageous licentiousness,” and growled 
at the fathers of the American Revolution for their 
“factious and turbulent disposition,’’ calling them 
“obstinate, hot-headed zealots who are at the bottom 
of all our confusions.” 

This somewhat indelicate language was applied 
to men who have since been almost canonized. Those 
revolutionary figures exercised freely the intelli- 
gence in for what was them their religion, a faith in 
the soil of which the free spirit today has roots. Re- 
ligion for them, as for 336 and more Unitarians today, 
stands for more than intelligence, which is only one 
factor in a dynamic religion. “Sense of human 
brotherhood” and “struggle to create a just social 
order” were values cherished then as deeply as now, 
as the Commission’s Report shows. Although not 
statistically measured, their passion for liberation. 
and progress was as all-souled as it is today. Let us 
hope it was not more strong. . 

Charles A. Engvall. 
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KAGAWA, BUT NOT HIS THEOLOGY 


THUNDER FROM DR. MACHEN 


The Christian Faith in the Modern 
World. By J. Gresham Machen. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


Professor Machen, the last defender of 
the orthodox Protestant faith, has already 
lost the battle, even in his own Presbyterian 
church, the last denomination and strong- 
hold of orthodoxy to yield before the 
onslaughts of Modernism. For, it seems 
to me, this is the real meaning of the 
“spot”? the modernist majority in control 
of the denominational official activities 
have put Dr. Machen on. It would seem 
that Presbyterians are still lovers of heresy 
trials, but it is now the modernists who, 


with new tactics, put the orthodox ‘‘on 
the spot.”’ 
Despite nis scholarship and _ logical 


reasoning powers, used in defense of the 
traditional Calvinistic doctrines, against 
the utterly irrational methods of his op- 
ponents, Professor Machen stands alone, 
with his back against the wall; for, as 
Walter Lippmann pointed out in his ‘‘Pref- 
ace to Morals,” this ‘‘scholar and gentle- 
man” is not quite logical and rational 
enough, for the basic principle back of 
Protestantism is the right of private judg- 
ment, the right to question all religious 
dogmas. This right has been seized upon 
until nothing of the original Protestant 
faith remains, but the right of private 
judgment. Most of the present day funda- 
mentalists are no more representative of 
the orthodox Calvinist faith than are the 
modernists whom they oppose; they have 
no weapon with which to do battle than 
their blind religious fanaticism. 

Professor Machen alone remains to ex- 
pound the “faith once for all delivered,” 
i in a scholarly and rational manner. It isa 
i 


real joy to follow the arguments of this 

scholar—whether we agree or disagree— 

who, with clarity and relentless logic, hurls 
’ forth his defense of the faith. 
t The book under review contains ths 
_ substance of a series of radio addresses 
which were delivered in logical sequence 
in the development of his doctrines. The 
sermonic addresses were delivered for a 
wide and popular hearing, and are there- 
fore not in so academic and difficult a style 
: as his more exclusively theological works. 
Dr. Machen, however, always expresses 
_ himself in unambiguous terms, and his 
Pmneaning can never be mistaken. His works 
will-remain classics of a faith that once 
dominated the Western world. Calvinism 
and capitalism: with the glorious centuries 
of expansion and world conquest, now 
within four hundred years, having run 
its full cycle, in confusion and disintegra- 


William A. Marzolf. 


Meditations on the Cross. By 
Toyohiko Kagawa. Chicago: Willett Clark 
and Company. $1.50. 

No one can withhold great admiration 
for Kagawa. He stands in the forefront 
of all social workers. His energies seem 
boundless, and his accomplishments almost 
marvelous. Among his numberless ac- 
tivities is that of writing, and book after 
book stands to his credit, and his popular- 
ity is such that when a new volume is 
issued special arrangements are made 
by the booksellers to accommodate the 
buyers. 

“Meditations on the Cross,” translated 
by Helen F. Topping and Marion R. 
Draper, is one of his recent publications. 

Kagawa’s philosophy of life is that of 
salvation through sacrifice. All real 
progress must come through unstinted 
service and complete self-abnegation. As 
a supreme example he takes Jesus, and 
“Meditations on the Cross” is a call to 
follow the Master whose death on the 
cross is the unique manifestation of the 
way of life. 

We all agree with Kagawa’s demand for 
self-forgetfulness, but he mars his demand 
through supporting it by dogmatic and 
doubtful theology. His theology is com- 
pletely orthodox, and will rejoice the 
heart of simon-pure old-fashioned believers, 
but with many there must arise objections 
and questionings as the pages are read. 
Why should God be pictured as the es- 
tranged authority, and Jesus as the inter- 
mediary? Why then in contradiction to 
this view should Jesus be regarded as the 
unique revelation of the love of God? 
Why are so many of us determined not to 
take the attitude of Jesus and refer all life 
back to the Father? 

Kagawa is respected deeply, for his great 
work and for his own imitation of Jesus, 
but many of his arguments in support of 
his ways are not alluring. 

Probably because of the readers which 
he would reach, his writing consists of 
many bald statements, confident declara- 
tions, and unhesitating condemnations of 
those who hold other views than his. All 
hail to Kagawa, but not to his theology. 

“Miles Hanson. 
* * 


HALDANE’S PHILOSOPHY 


The Philosophy of a Biologist. By 
J. S. Haldane. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 155 pp. $2.50. 

Tt is a pleasure to review a book by an 
author whose general philosophical stand- 
point accords with the reviewer’s own. Our 
eminent scientist and philosopher agrees 
with Kant that “the conception of a visible 
and tangible universe independent of mind 
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is without meaning.” Historically this 
position is labeled “‘idealistic.” At the 
same time, however, he regards the uni- 


_verse as depicted by the sciences, not as 


“mere appearance,” but as the real uni- 
verse. Historically this attitude is ‘‘em- 
pirical”; the word he uses is “realistic.” 
The method of this philosophy is to survey 
the views of reality presented by the vari- 
ous sciencesin order to present a coherent 
picture of the whole. This task the author 
accomplishes in a lucid survey of the 
course of the philosophical development of 
modern times in conjunction with the 
development of science. 

Physies, biology, psychology, religion— 
these words serve not only as the four 
chapter headings, but also as offering an 
ascending scale in the aspects of philo- 
sophical interpretation. Beginning with 
a bird’s-eye view of physical science from 
Descartes to Einstein, the universe is seen 
as an all-embracing unity prevailed over 
by coordinated activity. But the philos- 
opher does not stop at the plane of physical 
interpretation, and in biology he finds an 
interpretation which “corresponds more 
fully to experience.”’ It is based upon the 
conception cf an organism in which there is 
a mutual relation between the parts and 
the organic whole. Alsco—-and here he 
parts company with the vitalists—-in view 
of the further mutual relation between 
the organism and its environment, a 
merely physical interpretation of the or- 
ganism’s environment is inadequate. Next 
in the ascending scale, psychology deals 
with individual conscious behavior or 
“personality,” and thus presents us with 
certain essential features in experience 
not previously taken into account. The 
world of our experience now becomes a 
concrete spiritual world of personalities. 
Here again we cannot stop. Since indi- 
vidual personalities are bound together in 
a struggle after authoritative standards of 
right, truth, and beauty, the philosopher 
treats finally of religion. Goodness, truth, 
and beauty are not, as with Plato, im- 
personalideas. ‘“‘We cannot interpret these 
features in any other way than that all- 
embracing personality manifests itself in 
individual personality.” ‘‘Religion is the 
recognition of all-embracing personality 
as God.” 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * 


FOR CHILDREN 


Here Comes Peter. Text by Verna 
Hills. Pictures by Eleanora Madsen. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company. 
$1.50. 

The everyday doings of a happy little 
five-year-old in a cultured home, with 
father, mother, sister, nurse, cook and pets, 
are here delightfully described. It is 
realism for children, of the highest type. 
The illustrations by Miss Madsen will 
charm both the children and their elders. 


Marie W. Johnson. 
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OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 


We ask 


only that they be brief and to the point. 


SOCIALIST AND COMMUNIST 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

About a month ago, a note in The 
Christian Register stated that Earl Browder, 
the General Secretary of the Communist 
Party in the United States, was brought up 
in the Unitarian Church. I immediately 
recalled once having heard the national 
secretary of the Socialist Party of the 
United States tell of his connection with 
the Unitarian Church. That very evening 
I saw him at the speakers’ table at a ban- 
quet of the Humanist Press Association in 
Chicago. True enough, Clarence Senior, 
the very fine young man who is secretary 
of the Socialist Party, U. S. A., was for- 
merly a members of Rev. Leon S. Birk- 
head’s church in Kansas City! 

I think it merits some sort of observa- 
tion that both the general secretaries of the 
Communist and Socialist parties were in- 
fluenced by the Unitarian Church! Per- 
haps both of them might contribute an 
article to The Register sometime, on “‘Why 
I am Not a Unitarian!” I know that 
Mr. Senior is still sympathetic to the Uni- 
tarian cause; I suppose he doesn’t join the 
church for the same reason that many Uni- 
tarians (not the writer, however) sym- 
pathetic to his cause don’t join the Socialist 
Party! 

Edward W. Ohrenstein. 
Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


A. U. A. FINANCE COMMITTEE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Among the many situations which the 
Appraisal Commission asks the denomina- 
tion to remedy, one is described on page 
302 of the Commission’s Report. It re- 
lates to the finance committee. It is re- 
ported that this committee ‘thas had much 
to say about the policy and details of ex- 
penditure.” “It has more and more sought 
to dominate the expenditure of funds.” 
The Commission does well to make this 
comment, but only if there is some basis of 
truth for it. 

I have served on this committee four 
years. I have taken pride in its work, and 
I believe it has been of service to the As- 
sociation. I would have been glad to say 
a word regarding this issue before the re- 
port was in its final form. Not having had 
the opportunity to do this, it seems to me 
very worthwhile to say a word now. 

Some issues must always remain a mat- 
ter of opinion, but this one can be settled 
by anyone who puts in the time to investi- 
gate. The finance committee has kept rec- 
ords the last four years, and the records of 
the other governing boards are available. 

I wish to say, without reservation, that 


there has been nothing in the spirit and 
policy of the finance committee to warrant 
any statement of this kind. The finance 
committee has given financial service and 
has not given or tried to give anything else. 
If it has gone over the line at any time, I 
would like to find out when this happened. 
The four years record has been gone over in 
detail to check this up, and nothing has 
been discovered by us. 


The Commission quotes an anonymous * 


director as saying that at one time the 
finance committee voted a six months’ 
appropriation to the Social Relations De- 
partment as compared with a year for 
other departments. It should be needless 
to say that no such vote was ever passed 
by us. Such appropriations are voted on 
by another committee. They are entirely 
outside of our province. This communica- 
tion also makes reference to something 
said by the treasurer at a board of direc- 
tors meeting. Whatever statement the 
treasurer made he will answer for himself. 
He did not speak for the finance commit- 
tee. This anonymous director’s state- 
ment is spoken of by the Appraisal Com- 
mission as “‘typical’’ of other communica- 
tions received. 

The finance committee has tried to help 
where financial advice was needed and 
asked for. We have given much time to 
this end. We wish the denomination to 
know that we have kept work within the 
proper limits. 

A.J. Boyden. 

Boston, Mass. 

* * 


LET US PROVE OUR RELIGION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

As we approach the May Meetings may 
we do so soberly and thoughtfully. May 
we leave politics entirely out of the pro- 
gram. If religion is life and theology a 
way of life, let us prove the worth of Uni- 
tarianism by eliminating all selfish desires, 
all unworthy ambitions, and with unity of 
purpose, and integrity of soul, seek to re- 
establish the prestige that was ours for 
more than a century in America. This 
can be done only in one way, and that 
through loyalty in maintaining high 
standards. 

The denomination should not be dom- 
inated by, or limited to, material benefits, 
but must comprehend ideality. Perfection 
is not your starting point, but your des- 
tination. You can always work toward it. 
Your position must not simply mean 
something to you, you must mean some- 
thing to it. 

The major interest during the May 
meetings of 1936 will, of course, center 


around the Report and discussion of the 
Commission of Appraisal. ‘Those who 
are well, need no physician, but those who 
are sick.”” We have some wonderful high 
lights in our fellowship. We have some 
dark spots also. Our Olivets and trans- 
figurations, our Gethsemanes and dis- 
appointments. These, and all life and its 
problems that lie between, have been 
studied and considered by the Commis- 
sion. Their task, almost unbelievably 
great, has been done thoroughly and well. 

It was my pleasure ’to conduct the dis- 
cussion group in our church a year ago, as 
we studied the Handbook sent out by the 
Commission. It is gratifying that so 
many representative ministers and repre- 
sentative laymen recognized at the start 
the importance of appraisal. Those 
earlier group studies, put one in good form 
to appreciate and understand the value 
of the fine Report. They gave the firm 
foundation upon which to build construc- 
tively. I sincerely trust a motion will be 
made to continue the present Commission 
as an interim Commission, to act until the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association in May, 1937. 

Catherine Hosmer Day. 
Peterboro, N. H. 


* 


EXCELLENT SUGGESTION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In a recent issue of The Register, under 
the display head, ‘‘Our National Drive for 
More Readers,’”’ was some profoundly dis- 
turbing information. From one important 
church (it seems unkind to repeat the 
name), three new subscribers were re- 
ported, with the astounding comment, 
“This represents to date a twenty-five 
percent increase in our . . . . subscribers.” 

Why not make a vigorous appeal to 
churches, and follow it up repeatedly and 
more and more vigorously, urging them 
to place standing orders for bundles of 
Registers? 

In more detail, any church, no matter 
how small, ought to be able and willing 
to order at least ten copies of every issue, 
for resale, and to pay for them monthly. 
I suggest minimum bundles of ten, there- 
fore, at one dollar an issue. If they can’t 
sell them all, after each Sunday morning 
service—as a result of a weekly notice 
calling attention to this ‘‘painless’’ means 
of supporting their denominational paper, 
and of keeping up with denominational 
news and opinions, then let. them give 
away the rest to outsiders and stand the 
trifling “‘loss.”” Bundles of fifteen might be 
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supplied at nine cents a copy, and so on, 


If this doesn’t hasten the end of these 
“Dark Ages,” when three littie rocks in a 
‘weary land” can constitute a twenty-five 


percent increase in Register subscribers in ~ 


one of the largest cities of the country— 
well, you might add sixteen pages of 
comics! 
Saumel C. Spalding. 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


a 
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Essex Conference 


- The 187th session of the Essex Unitarian 
Conference was held in the historic First 
Parish Church of Beverly, Mass., Sunday, 
April 26. Including delegates of the 
Young People’s Religious Union Federa- 
tion, there was an attendance of 145. 

The subject of the day’s program was 
aptly stated as “Marching Orders for 


_ Unitarians,”’ for rarely has this conference 


listened to more forthright. or more con- 
fident words as to the future of Unitarian- 


ism and the place of the individual in that 


future. It was made apparent that the de- 
nomination is facing a period of aggressive 
reconstruction in preparation for the wider 
fulfillment of its important mission. The 
speakers of the day differed widely in their 
theories as to how the national denomina- 
tional life should be organized for effective 
action, but it was very clear that they 
agreed in their conviction as to the need 
and place of Unitarianism in years just 
ahead. 

Robert F. Duncan, a member of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, affirmed the need of a 
more effective centralized control with 
authority as well as responsibility in the 
affairs of the denomination. He sought 
for a more definite purpose and action 
through the accepted form of business or- 
ganization. 

Kenneth McDougall, former secretary 
of the Laymen’s League, strongly sup- 
ported the Report of the Commission of 
Appraisal. He made an eloquent appeal 
to the delegates to purchase the complete 
Report of the Commission in order that 
they might be fully informed for the re- 
sponsibilities that he said should rest 
equally heavily upon the laymen as upon 
the clergy and officers of the Associa- 
tion. 

Both speakers Saw the need for a new 
procedure in our organized life that would 
maintain the supremacy of that individ- 
ualism which has been our forte till now. 
Both saw also the need for some better 
means of organizing these values, not 
merely as a philosophy of life, but as a 
standard of practice in everyday life, 
whether expressed personally or socially 
in modern society. 

The minister of the local church, Rev. 
Fred R. Lewis, presided over the supper- 
table program. Appeals were made to 
delegates to attend the Institute of Church- 
manship and Religious Education Week at 
Star Island. 

“Rey. Joseph Barth, minister of the Chan- 
ning Religious Society, Newton, Mass., 
was the speaker of the evening. He took 
as his topic, “The Naked Truth.” He 
called Adam and Eve the first Unitarians, 
and found that we suffer from much the 
same ailment that caused their downfall. 


_ He felt they were not to be condemned 


_ for experimenting with life or for what he 
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Findings of Commission of Appraisal Discussed 


called their research work. Their fault 
lay in that they were ashamed of their 
study into larger truth and so sought to 
conceal that truth or belittle it. Modern 
Unitarians likewise seek to cover or hide 
that truth which is theirs behind many 
good works. The time has come to let the 
world know of our faith, know the naked 
truth in all its simplicity, that they too 
may be set free. 

The conference voted to continue its 
special committee on missions. ‘The re- 
port of Dr. William F. Strangman, chair- 
man of the committee, was accepted. It 
was also voted to make a place on the 
board of directors for a representative 
from the Young People’s Religious Union. 

The Y. P. R. U. closed the day’s program 
with the customary candle-light service, 
conducted by Grant Haskell, retiring presi- 
dent of the Federation. 

* * 
Connecticut Valley Conference 


The Congregational-Unitarian Church of 
Bernardston, Mass., entertained the Con- 
necticut Valley Conference for its spring 
session on Sunday, April 26. The roll call 
showed that 146 delegates and guests 
were present, not including the Bernard- 
ston members. 

Rev. Edward H. Cotton, of Florence, 
Mass., and Rev. Edward W. McGlenen of 
Warwick, Mass., both newcomers to 
Connecticut Valley churches, led the ser- 
vices of worship. 

At the business session the treasury 
showed a balance of $211.57 on hand, with 
some outstanding bills unpaid. A con- 
tribution of $50 was voted by the confer- 
ence for the upkeep of Rowe Camp, and 
another of a like amount for the booth con- 
ducted by the Alliance at the Eastern 
States Exposition. A nominating com- 
mittee to present a slate of officers at the 
annual meeting in October was appointed 
by the president, George A. Robinson of 
Hartford, Conn., as follows: chairman, Ed- 
gar Burr Smith of Greenfield, Mass., Miss 
Emilie M. Plimpton of Florence, and Mrs. 
E. R. Wirt of Holyoke, Mass. 

“Looking Forward, not Backward” was 
the subject chosen by the two leaders of 
the afternoon—Mrs. Richard Y. Fitz- 
Gerald of Jamaica Plain, Mass., and Mrs. 
Arthur G. Robbins of Winchester, Mass., 
who conducted an open forum on the 
findings of the Appraisal Commission. In 
a series of questions and answers the two 
speakers presented and explained the 
origin and the functions of the Commis- 
sion. They called attention to the Report 
recently published by the Commission 
following two years of intensive research— 
also the condensed pamphlets, which are 
available for group readings and discus- 
sions. 

The suggested plans for reorganization 
at the headquarters of the American Uni- 
tarian Association were stressed; and 
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at Spring Conferences 


recommendations regarding the selection 
of a nominating committee, the whole 
field of social relations, pensions, leadership, 
and education were discussed in as much 
detail as time permitted. A period for 
questions and general discussion by con- 
ference members followed the talks. The 
response from the floor revealed that many 
of those present had already given the 
matter considerable thought, and wel- 
comed the opportunity to become better 
informed. It seemed the consensus of 
opinion, however, that more time should 
be allowed for the reading and discussion 
of the Commission’s recommendations, and 
that the final vote should not be taken at 
tne May meetings as planned. 

At the evening session Henry W. Porter 
of Quincy, Mass., explained the new 
Shoals Religious Education Institute, and 
outlined the entire summer program for 
the coming season at the Isles of Shoals. 
He urged the Connecticut Valley churches 
to send delegates to these meetings. The 
new Shoals Institute is planned primarily 
as a teachers’ training course, and should 
be of great practical value to every church 
school teacher or prospective church 
school teacher. 

Rev. Joseph C. Allen of Bernardston 
closed the conference with the benediction. 

Dorris R. Campbell, 
Secretary. 
* So 
Channing Conference 


The 140th session of the Channing Con- 
ference was held April 26 at the church of 
the Unitarian Society of Fairhaven, Mass. 

Rev. George H. Thompson of Dighton, 
Mass., opened the session with a brief de- 
votional service, and the president, Warren 
L. Ide of Dighton, welcomed the members, 
who came from Dighton, Fall River, 
Mass., New Bedford, Mass., Vineyard 
Haven, Mass., Taunton, Mass., Newport, 
R. I., Providence, R. I., and Fairhaven. 

Miss Helen C. Robertson spoke of the 
summer meetings at the Isles of Shoals, 
stressing the importance of the Institute of 
Religious Education for training church- 
school teachers and leaders. 

Rey. Everett M. Baker, minister of the 
Westminster Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), Providence, spoke on “The 
Church’s Responsibility for Social Action.’’ 
He brought out his points by specific ref- 
erences to the Rhode Island race-tracks, 
showing why it is necessary to organize 
in order to combat those who are working 
for selfish interests. In the discussion 
which followed this speech, it was brought 
out that, although on dangerous ground, 
the church had no right to shirk its moral 
responsibility toward protecting the weak 
and helping build “individuals of such 
character that they can live in any world 
under any conditions.’ Rey. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr., minister of the First Con- 
gregational Church (Unitarian), Provi- 
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dence, spoke on the findings of a group of 
his young people, who agreed that ‘‘the 
church should enter actively into the arena 
of social and economic problems on the 
condition that it makes sure its information 
is dependable, its objective is clear, and 
the means are consonant with the ideals 
for which it is working.” 

The nominating committee presented 
the following officers for election: president, 
Mr. Ide; vice-president, George Bosworth 
of Taunton; secretary, Miss Helen M. 
Powell of Newport; and treasurer, John 
Courtland Knowles of Providence. 

After the supper served by the ladies 
of the Fairhaven church, Rey. William H. 
Parker, minister of the church, led the de- 
votions and the choir sang two anthems. 

The speaker of the evening was Percy 


Atherton of Boston, Mass., who gave a 
most timely and informative address on 
the Report of the Appraisal Commission. 
Having had more than thirty years of 
close connection with the Unitarian de- 
nomination and its management, Mr. 
Atherton was well fitted to make an analy- 
sis of this exhaustive Report. He told of 
the history and personnel of the Commis- 
sion, and outlined its findings as published 
in book form. He urged all present, and 


especially delegates to the May meetings, - 


to study this Report in order to be able 
to act intelligently upon it when it is 
brought up for discussion and acceptance. 
Mr. Atherton deplored the pessimism evi- 
dent in the book, and made a plea for more 
faith. 

Helen M. Powell. 


Entitled to Delegates at the Annual Meeting 


The following list of churches in addi- 
tion to the one published last week in 
The Register contains the names of churches 
and societies, which, having complied with 
Article II of the By-Laws of the Associa- 
tion, are entitled to representation at 
the next annual meeting on May 18 and 
19, 1936. If any omissions are discovered 
in this list or if any society fails to receive 


South Bend, Ind. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Underwood, Minn. 
Urbana, Ill. 
Vineland, N. J. 
Virginia, Minn. 
Walpole, N. H. 
Waterville, Maine. 
Westford, Mass. 


Peterboro, N. H. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
First Church. 
Northside. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Pomona, Calif. 
Providence, R. I.: 
Bell St. Chapel. 
Quiney, Ill. 
Randolph, Mass. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Rockland, Mass. 
Rowe, Mass. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


credentials, please send notice to me 
without delay: 
Alton, Ill. Edmonton, Alta., Cana- 


Amherst, Mass. 
Andover, N. H. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Bangor, Maine. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Boston, Mass.: 
Bulfinch Place 
Church. 
King’s Chapel. 
Channing Church, 
Dorchester. 
First Parish, Brigh- 
ton. 
Christ Church, Dor- 
chester. 
Unitarian Church, 
Roslindale. 
Braintree, Mass. 
Brewster, Mass. 
East Bridgewater, 
Mass. 7 
Broekton, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass.: 
Second Church. 
Brooklyn, Conn, 
Burlington, Vt. 
Canton, Mass. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Chicago, IIl.: 
People’s Church. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
First Church, 
Concord, N. H. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Dayton, Ohio, 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Eastondale, Mass.: 
First Parish. 
Eastport, Maine. 


da. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Ellsworth, Maine. 
Exeter, N. H. 
Flirt, Mich. 
Gimli, Man., Canada. 
Hampton Falls, N. H. 
Hingham, Mass., 

Third Church. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Hudson, Mass, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Towa City, Iowa. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N. H. 
Lincoln, Mass. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marshfield Hills, Mass. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miiton, Mass. 
Moline, Ill. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newton, Mass.: 

Channing Church. 

Newton Centre. 
New York, N. Y.: 

Bronx Free Fellow- 

ship. 

Hollis. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Norton, Mass. 


- Norwell, Mass. 


Orange, N. J. 
Pembroke, Mass. 


Salem, Ore. 
Salina, Kans. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


San Antonio, Texas. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Sandwich, Mass. 
Sanford, Maine. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Scituate, Mass. 


White Plains, N. Y. 

Wilton Centre, N. H.: 
First Church. 

Windsor, Vt. 

Winthrop, Mass. 

Wynyard, Sask., Cana- 
da. 


Benevolent Fraternity 


Seattle, Wash.: of Unitarian 


University Church. Churches. 
Shelbyville, Ill. Evening Alliance of 
Somerville, Mass. Boston. 


TEACHERS HONORED AT CHICAGO 


Sunday, May 10, was observed as the 
second annual Vocation Day of the First 
Unitarian Church, Chicago, Ill., with the 
holding of a special service “In Honor of 
Teachers.”’ Dr. Ogden Vogt, the minister, 
preached a sermon on -‘‘The Schoolhouse 
and the Nation,” and the introit, anthems, 
and psalm of labor were related to wisdom. 
The Federation of Women High School 
Teachers, the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, the Men Teachers’ Union, the 
Chicago Teachers’ League, the Chicago 
Principals’ Club, the Citizens’ Schools 
Committee, and the Chicago High School 
Teachers’ Association, cooperated in the 
service. 

Vocation Day is a yearly recognition of 
the good that is performed by persons at 
work at their regular callings. This recog- 
nition is implied by the forty inlaid-marble 
cartouches in the church building depicting 
the work of the trades, professions, and 
industries, but in order to accentuate it in 


a more graphic manner the custom of the. 


annual service was initiated. 
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The Local Church 


How can we make it more effective? 
League Shoals Topics © 

“The Local Church—How Can We Make 
It More Effective?’—more effective with 
respect to gaining new members, increasing 
its Sunday morning attendance, interest- 
ing young people, strengthening its finances, 
enhancing its influence in the community, 
and making its auxiliary organizations 
stronger units in the parish life:— 

That is the theme of the first ‘‘Institute 
of Churchmanship” to be conducted by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League during its 
traditional Week at the Isles of Shoals— 
this summer, July 4 to 11. 

The program is built around two series 


- of morning lectures, followed by afternoon 
‘ round tables on the lecture subjects. Rev. 


Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, whose 
conferences at the Biennial Conference on 
effective churchmanship were crowded to 
the doors, will discuss ‘‘The Church 
School—The Church and the Commun- 
ity,” “Church Finances,” “Increasing 
Church Membership,” ‘‘The Sunday Morn- 
ing Service,” and ‘‘Church Organization.” 

The second series will comprise two 
lectures by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of 
Philadelphia, Pa., on ‘“‘Does Religion Need 
the Church?” and “If Unitarians Were 
Unitarians’; one by Dr. Wilbur K. 
Thomas, well-known ‘Quaker, director of 


al 


the Carl Schurz Memorial . Foundation, ~ 


on “The Relationship of the Church to 
Political and Social Conditions’; one by 
Rev. Albert C. Thomas of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Fall River, Mass., on “Dare 
We Be Successful in Religious Education?” 
and another by Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, 
minister of the church in Albany, N. Y., 
on ‘Planning Our Work and. Working 
Our Plan.” 

Young people staying over from their 
week will hear John W. Brigham, president 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
speak on ‘Youth Challénges the Church,”’ 
and Edward P. Furber, former president 
on ‘The Church Challenges Youth.” Al- 
liance ladies who come in advance of their 
week will participate in a round table on 
‘The Church and the Alliance” led by Miss 
Louise Brown, Alliance treasurer, and Miss 
Ruth M. Twiss, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Evening Alliances. 


There will be a demonstration of the © 


League’s New Partnership plan, with the 
“Partnership sermon” preached by Rev. 
Skillman E. Myers of Burlington, Vt. 
President Frank W. Scott of the League 
will speak on “‘The League’s New Venture” 
and lead a conference on League and chap- 
ter work in relation to the local church. 
Rev. Dana McL. Greeley of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, discussing ‘‘What 
is Demanded of the Church Today?” will 
be among a series of interesting evening 
speakers. 

Church attendance, the church budget, 


church promotion and publicity, will be 


subjects of other group conferences. 


_ the sermon. 
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REV. ARTHUR NEWELL MOORE 
-INSTALLED AT HOULTON, ME. 


On Sunday evening, April 26, Rev. 
Arthur Newell Moore was installed as 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Houl- 
ton, Maine. The musical program was 
effectively rendered by Bernard Archibald, 
the organist, together with the girls’ choir, 
a mixed adult choir, and Harold Inman, 
violin obligato. The invocation and re- 
sponsive reading was led by Roy M. Hayes, 
principal of Ricker Classical Institute. 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, read the scripture and delivered 
The act of installation was 
performed by the congregation, the min- 
ister, and Fred L. Putnam as chairman of 
the trustees. Rev. Arthur G. Christopher, 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, gave the prayer, Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman of Bangor, Maine, gave the 
charge to the minister and congregation, 
and Rey. Merritt L. Gregg, president of 
the Houlton Ministerial Association, ex- 
tended a welcome to the community. 

Dr. Joy preached on the text, “Yea, 
the work of our hands establish thou it.” 
Throughout the gospels, Dr. Joy said, 
the hands of Christ were stressed: healing 
hands that brought sight to the blind, 
strong hands that raised the weak into 


fuller life, clean hands fit to touch little. 


children, martyred hands extended in 
blessing over all humanity, even the per- 
secutors. It was the gentle hands and 
sweet face of his mother that the boy, 
Abraham Lincoln, remembered with long- 
ing. It was the labor of the hard hands of 
his father that built the foundations for 
his career. Our intellectual creeds are not 
worth the paper they are written on unless 
they flow down from the brain into the 
hands and find expression in life, Dr. Joy 
concluded. 

Mr. Fritchman likened the ministry of 
today to a no-man’s-land where it is no 
longer possible to play safe by humoring 
the congregation. The minister must be 
a fearless spiritual leader, bound to no man. 
He should think highly of himself as a 
means for the expression of God’s truth, 
penetrating deeply into every aspect of it 
which he undertakes to reveal. Trade, 
commerce, every community activity, 
should be affected by his life. In the pul- 
pit he should be interesting, if not original, 
so that people will come to hear him with 
eager ears. His interpretation of the 
Bible should be no less interesting than the 
news in the morning paper. Turning to 
the congregation, Mr. Fritchman charged 
them to be as hospitable to the ideas and 
spirit of their minister as they were in 
caring for the physical needs of strangers 
whom they welcomed. They should ex- 


_ pect to be startled at times by the message 
_ designed to shed God’s light upon the con- — 


fused problems of the day, and should re- 


ceive it as the minister’s best contribution 
after careful thought. The Church today, 
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Mr. Fritchman concluded, is fighting not 
only for its own life, but for the civilization 
that is built upon it. It is no time for 
quibbling about small matters, but for 
uniting our energies under God’s guidance 
for the preservation of the best. 
pial 
LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 

The following books have recently been 
added to the Circulating Library of the 
General Alliance: 

“Jane Addams,” by James Weber Linn. 

“Jesus the Man,” by Ramsden Balm- 
forth. 

“Industrial America,” by Arthur Pound. 

“The Beacon Song and Service Book.” 

“Sweden: The Middle Way,” by Marquis 
W. Childs. 

“Theodore Parker: Yankee Crusader,” 
by Henry Steele Commager. 

“Songs of the Slums,’ by Toyohiko 
Kagawa. 

“A Way to Life,’ by Ernest Fremont 
Tittle. 

“Man, the Unknown,” by Alexis Carrel. 

“Facing Two Ways,’ by Baroness 
Shidzue Ishimoto. 

“My Country and My People,” by Lin 
Yutang. 

“Saint among Savages,” by Francis 
Talbot. 

Report of the Commission of Appraisal. 

These books are all interesting and 
timely, and will appeal to many readers. 
They may be borrowed for three weeks and 
will be sent to any part of the United States 
and Canada. The library pays the postage 
one way. 

Helen C. Robertson. 
* * 
SHOALERS MEET 

In the attractive parish house of the 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass., on the 
evening of April 24, about 100 Shoalers 
from the Congregational and Unitarian 
summer meetings groups held their an- 
nual joint reunion. Following meetings of 
their respective boards of directors, these 
Shoalers, to whom denominational labels 
are nil, enjoyed a most delicious dinner. 
After dinner, Shoals songs were sung and 
brief addresses were made by Rey. and 
Mrs. John Reid of Peabody, Mass., Rev. 
David W. Beach of Springfield, Mass., 
Rev. Charles E. Dunn of Rutherford, 
N. J., Robert Armstrong, secretary of the 
New Hampshire Congregational Confer- 
ence, Rev. Harold G. Arnold of West Rox- 
bury, Mass., Edward Dame of Concord, 
N. H., and Charles S. Bolster of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Carl B. Wetherell of Boston 
acted as toastmaster. Detailed plans for 
the summer meetings were announced and 
greetings were sent to Thomas H. Elliott 
and to ‘Uncle’ Oscar Laighton. The 
newly colored slides of the Shoals taken 
last fall by Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of 
Dedham, Mass., were shown, and the 
evening together was concluded by the 
singing of ““Good-Bye, Sweet Day’”’ by Miss 
Marie Vaughan. 
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‘““BEACON COURSE’? VOLUME 
DRAWS KAGAWA’S PRAISE 

A hearty endorsement of a book in the 
Beacon Course in religious education was 
forthcoming recently from the Japanese 
religious leader Kagawa, who is now on 
tour in this country. At a meeting at 
which Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, was 
present, Kagawa said that a great lack in 
the American system of religious educa- 
tion, as he saw it, was the failure to place 
sufficient emphasis upon the natural as- 
pects of religion. 

Mr. Kuebler took the opportunity to 
direct the visitor’s attention to ‘‘God’s 
Wonder World,” by Cora S. Cobb, pub- 
lished by the Beacon Press, which is used 
in the fourth grade of Unitarian church 
schools employing the Beacon Course. 
Kagawa was most enthusiastic over the 
book after he had had an opportunity to 
study it, and expressed the opinion that it 
was the best presentation of the natural 
aspects of religion that he had seen in this 
country. 

* * 
NEEDHAM ANNIVERSARY SERVICE 

The First Parish in Needham, Mass., 
observed its 225th anniversary recently, 
with a special service featured by ancient 
anthems by the choir, hymns of olden days, 
and an historical sermon by the minister, 
Rev. James W. Macdonald. The memo- 
rial pews were occupied by descendants of 
ancestors to whom the pews were dedi- 
cated in 1924. 

There was a church fellowship supper on 
Good Friday; preceded by the ancient 
doxology; an historical exhibit of photo- 
graphs of all past ministers from 1792 to 
the present; and many interesting objects, 
among them being the footstove owned 
and used by William Ellery Channing. 
A program by George K. Clarke, town 
historian, about “Our First Century,’ and 
readings by four of the youngest members 
of the church, about ‘‘Our Second Cen- 
tury,” was followed by ‘‘Important Events 
During the Twenty-five Years of Our 
Third Century” by the church clerk. 

Caroline Gay Mills, 
’ Church Clerk. 
* * 
CALLED TO DULUTH 

Robert E. Romig, who will be graduated 
in June from the Meadville Theological 
School, has accepted a call to the ministry 
of the First Unitarian Church, Duluth, 
Minn. Mr. Romig will begin his pastorate 
in September. 

* * 

Canton, Mass. — Weekly discussion 
classes have been conducted by the First 
Congregational Parish (Unitarian) during 
the past five weeks for the consideration of 
the Report of the Commission of Appraisal. 
At the Easter Sunday service Rey. El- 
bridge F.Stoneham, the minister, welcomed 
ten new members. 
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13 
13 
13 


14 
14 
14 


14 
14 


Society in Templeton, Mass. ... 
Society in Worcester, Mass. .... 
Mrs. Stella A. W. Dwinnell, Vic- 
torial’, CANAD ere ccetcra sll 
Society in Bedford, Mass. ..... 
Society in Francestown, N. H. . 
Unitarian Church of Staten Is- 
land, New Brighton, N. Y. 
Society in Riverton, Canada.... 
Society in Brattleboro, Vt...... 
Society in New Bedford, Mass. . 
Society in Ware, Mass. ........ 
H. S. Vincent, East Harwich, 
Mass. 
Mrs. Preston Friend, Gloucester, 
Magi Ge hele ode a Rele ata avian 
Society in West Bridgewater, 
ING sss ot ia tein te ate nsie ales ceael Srna 
First Parish, Hingham, Mass. .. 
Meadville ‘Theological School, 
Chitegh: UY. 0..|.. sere «2 cateblek 
Society in Montreal, Canada.... 
Church of All Souls, Littleton, 
Mass. (correspondence) ...... 
Society in Carlisle, Mass. ...... 
Society in Whitman, Mass. .... 
Unitarian Ladies’ Benevolent So- 
ciety, Leominster, Mass. 
First Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. .... 
Mrs, Alice M. Sisson, Winches- 
COT, MAREE: > as dgies neta 


Society in Vineyard Haven, 
WMSSE re oieig hls.c'n sae che cutee 
Society in Waverley, Mass. 


fadaitionel) o0..0 c= ees pe 
Society in Eugene, Ore ........ 
Society in Grafton, Mass. ..... 
First Unitarian Church, Seattle, 
BARDS, Abie iste: ociec eee em 
Unitarian Church, Winnipeg, 
GRMN BAe F550 len sisr as 4 steele 
Society in Lynn, Mass. ........ 
Society in Haverhill, Mass. .... 
Society in Hinsdale, Ill. ....... 
Liberal Christian Church, Wilton, 
ER EA oo) cc vatots veless leek etel = ee ce 
Society in Boiton, Mass. ...... 
Women’s Federation of Com- 
munity Church, New York, 


Society in Evanston, Ill. ....... 
Society in Duluth, Minn, ...... 
Society in Chelmsford, Mass. 
Society in Leicester, Mass. ..... 
Society in Littleton, N. H. ..... 
Society in Nyack, N. Y. ....... 
First Parish, Portland, Me. .... 
Society in Portland, Ore. ...... 
Mrs. Marvin Sprague, Boston, 
Mass setihe icciet cies eck Neaieiter ets 
Society in Holyoke, Mass....... 
Society in Warwick, Mass. ..... 
Society in Arborg, Canada ..... 
Society in Bolton, Mass. (addi- 
GTAD) Roa 2 = mee 
Society in Duluth, Minn. ...... 
Society in Lawrence, Mass...... 
Sandwich, Mass., Branch Wom- 
Gn AVAINAM Ce Rie igee wb vie es dels « 
Society in Cohasset, Mass. ..... 
Society in Ottawa, Canada .... 
Society in Houston, Texas ..... 
William H. Downes, Boston, 
Mass}s pl eceltde pear nwtes 
First Church, Boston, Mass. .... 
Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, Berkeley, 
Calif. ae es ussmeeat cas as, 
Society in Bolton, Mass. ...... 
Society in Brookfield, Mass. 
Society in Franklin, N. H. ..... 


Society in Gardner, Mass. ..... : 


Society in Gloucester, Mass. ... 
Society in Greenfield, Mass. ... 


$10,890.84 


25.05 
5.00 


2.00 
25.00 
5.00 


34.10 
10.00 
55.50 
97.60 
50.00 


5.00 


2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


20.00 
128.19 


5.00 
10.00 
5.00 


15.00 


14 Society in Groton, Mass. ...... 
14 Society in North Andover, Mass. 
14 Society in Northfield, Mass. ... 
14 Free Congregational Society of 
Florence, Northampton, Mass. 
14 First Congregational Church, 
Providence, Rebs dnc acs ctats 
14 Society in Templeton, 
(additional)!a7.- + 1p. v-iavere 
14 Society in Sherborn, Mass. ..... 
14 Society in Lancaster, Mass. .... 
14 Society in Santa Barbara, Calif. 
15 Society in Berlin, Mass. ....... 
15 First Unitarian Society of Hyde 
Park, Boston, Mass. ........ 
15 Second Congregational Society, 
Northampton, Mass. ........ 
15 Society in Stow, Mass. ........ 
15 Liberal Christian Church, Wil- 
ton, N. H. (additional) ...... 
15 Billerica, Mass., Branch Wom- 


en’s Allianeor a: 1ii.. Seabee ot : 


15 Miss Alice M. Barton, North 

Sudbury, Mass. ............ 
15 Society in Hanska, Minn, ...... 
15 Society in Humboldt, Iowa .... 
15 Follen Church, East Lexington, 


15 Society in Wayland, Mass. 
16 Society in Charleston, S. C. .... 
16 Society in Erie, Pa. ........... 
16 Society in Highland Springs, Va. 
16 Society in Meadville, Pa. ...... 
16 Society in Oklahoma City, 
(0) "oF iy SRDS et i 0, P 
16 Society in Nantucket, Mass..... 
16 Society in Santa Monica, Calif.. 
16 Society in Lynchburg, Va. ..... 
16 Society in Orlando, Fla......... 
17 Hawes Unitarian Congregational 
Church, South Boston, Mass.. 
17 Abraham Lincoln Center, Chi- 
CAPO; Le josie eidbe scene See 
17 Society in Kennebunk, Me. .... 
17 Society in Pittsfield, Mass. 
17 First Congregational Society, 
Salem, Mass. (additional)... . 
18 Society in Needham, Mass...... 
18 Society in Barre, Mass. ....... 
18 Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
Milage Suh iistias cc saie ctaeine Sieseheve 
18 Society in Davenport, Iowa .... 
18 Society in Kenne, N. H........ 
18 Society in Springfield, Mass..... 
18 Society in Taunton, Mass. ..... 
18 Society in Westwood, Mass. ... 
21 Society in Ashby, Mass. ....... 
21 First Church, Boston, Mass..... 
21 Society in Buffalo, N. Y. ...... 
21 Society in Castine, Me. ....... 
21 Society in Clinton, Mass. ...... 
21-Society in Denver, Colo. ...... 
21 Society in Des Moines, Iowa ... 
21 Society in Geneseo, Ill. ....... / 
21 First Parish, Hingham, Mass. .. 
21 First Unitarian Church, Louis- 
Ville Ky ne 165 Fiera hh. Peiels 4 
21 Society in Lundar, Canada .... 
21 Society in Manchester, N. H. .. 
21 Society in Nashua, N. H. ...... 
21 First Unitarian Parish, South 
Natich, Mass.) pie case = 2107 sae : 
21 Society in New London, Conn. . 
21 First Unitarian Society, West 
Newton, Mass." 5... >< 25. +sle 
21 Society in Northboro, Mass.... 
21 Society in Oakland, Calif. ..... 
21 Society in Petersham, Mass. ... 
21 Society in Plainfield, N. J. ..... 
21 Church of the Messiah, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
21 Society in Vancouver, Canada . 
21 Society in Wichita, Kans. ..... 
21 Society in Winchendon, Mass. , 
21 Society in Woburn, Mass. ..... 


21 Society in Ann Arbor, Mich. ..... 


_ evening at 8 o’clock, May 18. 


21 Miss Grace H. Boothby, Holyoke, 


MS 8S.) 5 Spoue Stee + occa teases 2.00 
21 Clifton Unitarian Church, Louis- 

Ville}: Keys. ..sitewutetesieloets ean ’ 25.00 
21 Society in Lancaster, Pa........ 30.00 | 
21 Society in Uxbridge, Mass. 100.00 
21 Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, 

Bagh, = uae wren es sweaters 5 ateehaes 100.00 
22 Society in Bridgewater, Mass. .. 12.10 
22 Society in West Bridgewater, 

Maas, ....ci.0i3sicietcle tn aeeerae 15.00 
22 Society in Hartford, Conn. 71.08 


22 Society in Lynchburg, Va. (addi- 
tional) 2..ch.se ode eoaeee 1.00 


22 Society in Medford, Mass. ..... 64.00 
22 Society in Mendon, Mass. ..... 10.00 
22 Society in Middleboro, Mass. 
(additional)"~ eye =. este ates 17.45 
22 Unity Church, Natick, Mass. .. 5.00 
22 Society in Norfolk, Va. ........ 18.00 
22 Society in West Upton, Mass. .. 35.00 
22 Society in Leominster, Mass. ... 200.00 
22 First Congregational Church, 
Providence, R. I. (additional) . 10.00 
$15,242.52 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer. 
* * 


PROFESSIONAL MEN ADVISE 
STUDENTS AT CONFERENCE 


Five, Unitarian laymen, successful in 
their respective vocations, and Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow, president of the Meadville 
Theological School, were the leaders at 
the third Conference on Community 
Service through the Professions, which was 
held under the auspices of the Unitarian 
Student Committee at Senexet House 
near Putnam, Conn., April 18 and 19. 
Twelve young men from New England 
colleges were present, to spend a full day 
with these leaders in exploring the oppor- 
tunities and possibilities in the fields rep- 
resented by them. 

Roy Cushman, executive secretary of 
the Boston Council of Social Agencies, 
represented social work; Ernest Adams of 
Providence, R. I., banking; William Gal- 
lagher of Needham, Mass., business; Percy 
Gardner, Providence, law; Dr. A. Warren 
Stearns, dean of Tufts Medical School, 
medicine, psychiatry and government ser- 
vice; and Dr. Snow, the ministry. The 
chairman of the conference was Rev. 
William H. Gysan, executive secretary of 
the Unitarian Student Committee, who 
also represented the field of education, as- 
sisted by Francis Collier, assistant in the 
history department at Harvard University. 
Dr. Snow conducted the Sunday service 
for the group, preaching on “‘The Grand 


Gesture.” 
2 2k 


AT LEAGUE’S ANNUAL MEETING 


In addition to the address by Professor 
Earle M. Winslow, recently of Tufts 
College, on ‘“‘Trends Toward the Servile 
State,” Dr. Frank W. Scott, president of 
the Laymen’s League, will give a brief 
review of “The League Today and To- 
morrow,”’—a resume of last year and a 
forecast for the next, at the annual meet- 
ing of the League in Lorimer Hall, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, Mass., Monday 


fe i? 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Devere Allen is head of the Nofrontier 
News Service. 


Charles A. Engvall is minister of the 
Unitarian Society, Lawrence, Kans. 


Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 


Augustus P. Reccord is minister of the 
Church of Our Father (Unitarian- 
Universalist), Detroit, Mich. 


Dale De Witt is minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Hollis, N. Y. 


* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Erie, Pa.—Miss C. J. Hershey, one of 
the editors of the calendar of the First 
Unitarian Church, says in the May issue: 
“T am daring to be personal enough to 
urge you to read ‘A Minister Writes to a 
Parishioner,’ by Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
minister of the Community Church, New 
York, N. Y., in a recent issue of The 
Christian Register.” 


St. Louis, Mo.—Sunday, May 3, was 
observed as Hospitality Sunday by the 
Church of the Messiah. Special music 
was provided and Dr. Walter S. Swisher, 
the minister, preached on “The Path of 
Knowledge,’ the opening sermon in a 
series entitled ‘Pathways to God.”” Other 
subjects in the series will be ‘“The Path 
of Meditation,’ “The Path of Beauty,” 
“The Path of Worship,” “The Path of 
Service,’ and “‘The Mystic Path.” 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, [Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1300 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Seattle, Wash., Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday 


Sunday, 


2.15 p.m. (Pacific time), Station KJR, 970 kilocycles. 


Waltham, Mass., Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, Mon- 
day, 9.80 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilocycles. ‘_ 


The 


Unitarian Temperance Society 


Public meeting at 
Bulfinch Place Chapel 


Thursday, May 21, at 3.30 P. M. 


Dr. Sidney A. Weston, author of 
“To Drink cr Not to Drink,” will 
speak on “The New Technique of 
Approach to the Liquor Problem.” 


The Unitarian Festival 


will be held in 
HOTEL SOMERSET, BOSTON 
Thursday, May 21, 1936 


Reception at 6 p. m. 
Supper will be served at 6.30 p. m. 


The speakers will be: 
President John A. Cousens, of Tufts College 
Professor William Montgomery McGovern 
Tickets on sale at 25 Beacon Street, on and after 


Monday, May 18, 1936, between the hours of 9 and 
5 o'clock. 


Supper tickets, $2.00. Tickets for the speaking: 
Box seats, $1.00---50 cents; admission, 25 cents. 


Application for tickets may be made to the 
Secretary, by mail, accompanied by check, and will 
be filled in the order received. 


Music as usual during the evening. 
Speaking will begin about 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Attend the 


Dinner Conference on Student Work 


Monday, May 18, 6 P. M. 
in the Parish Hall of 
Arlington Street Church, Boston 


Tickets $1 at Registration Desk, 25 Beacon 
Street, until Monday noon, May 18 


OBITUARY 


Davenport.—Elizabeth Osgood, widow of George 
Lyman Davenport, and eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. Joseph Osgood, D. D., and Ellen Devereux 
Sewall Osgood of Cohasset, Massachusetts, died 
April 10 at Los Angeles, at the home of her son. 
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American — 
Unitarian Association 


The Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the election of officers 
and the transaction of other 
business will be held in Boston, 
Mass., at Tremont Temple, on 
Monday and Tuesday, May 18 
and 19, 1936, beginning at 


9.30 a. m. 


WALTER R. HUNT, Secretary 
NN EN) 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


ZA 
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HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society for the election of officers and the 
transaction of other business will be held in the 
Edward Everett Hale Chapel of the First Church, 
Boston, Mass., on Thursday, May 21, 1936. 


MORNING SESSION 


10.00 a.m. Business Session. Reports of Officers and 
Committees. 


Presentation of the Objectives of Liberal 
Religious Education by Rev. Julius F. 
Krolfifer, Chairman of the Curriculum 
Study Committee. 


Discussion of the Sections on Education in 
the Report of the Commission of Ap- 
praisal. Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman, 
Leader. 


12.30 p.m. Luncheon at Hotel Victoria. Open to all 
interested in religious education. Tickets, 
at 75 cents, must be obtained at the Regis- 
tration Desk, 25 Beacon St., before ten 
o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Simultaneous Conferences : 


(1) ““Problems of the Small School.” 
Mrs. S. Robert Mayer-Oakes, North- 
borough, Mass., Leader. 
(2) ‘“Teaching Problems.” 
Rev. C. Ivar Hellstrom, Minister of 
Education, The Riverside Church, 
New York, N. Y., Leader. 
Address: “Youth and the Present Social 
Crisis.’’ James Muilenburg, Ph.D., 
Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Maine. 


2.00 p. m. 


3.15 p. m. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Parish Worker (Unitarian) desires part or full- 
time position in church or church school in greater 
Boston. Experienced in working with children and 
young people. Write care Christian Register, C-675. 


May 14, 1936 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 
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Pleasantries 


PEACE OR WAR 
DEEMED NEAR 
Oshkosh (Wis.) paper. 
* * 


Mother: “‘Why are you making faces at 
that bulldog?’ 

Small child (wailing): ‘‘He started it.’— 
Toronto Globe. 

* * 

“Did you kill all the germs in the baby’s 
milk?” 

“My, yes; I ran it through the meat 
chopper twice.’”’—The Log. 

* * 

Angler: ‘‘You’ve been watching me for 
hours. Why don’t you try fishing your- 
self?” 

Onlooker: “I ain’t got the patience.’”’— 
The Weekly News (Auckland, N. Z.) 

ok * 


There was nothing but coffee for break- 
fast at the Van Quentin home yesterday 
morning. Mr. Van Quentin was sent out 
for bread Sunday night, and thoughtlessly 
brought home an unsliced loaf.— Kansas 
City Star. 

* * 

“Why do you carry that horrible sound- 
ing horn on your car?” 

“To prevent accidents,’’ replied the 
motorist. “If I paralyze a pedestrian 
with fear, he will stand still and I can run 
to one side of him.” —-Exchange. 

* * 

It appears that Mrs. Huey Long, re- 
cently appointed to the Senate to succeed 
to the post left open by her late husband, 
bakes a very good cake. Maybe Congress 
could finance the bonus by holding a sale 
on the lawn.—Troy (N. Y.) Record. 

aia 

One of the PWA workers on Riverside 
Drive was complaining because he had no 
shovel. He finally told’the foreman about 
it. ‘Gee whiz,’ he gee-whizz’d, “I-haven’t 
any shovel!” “eS 

“Well, whaddaya kickin’ about?” was 
the answer, ‘‘you don’t have to do any 
woik if you ain’t got no shovel!’ 

“T know,” pouted the fellow, as he 
stamped both feet, “but I haven’t got 
anything to jean on—like the other guys!’’ 
—Walter Winchell, New York Daily Mirror. 

* ok 

Myra Kingsley, the astrologer, who has 
just returned from a trip South, sends us a 
transcript of a sign which originally 
adorned a Kentucky farmer’s acres: 


NOTIS 


Trespassers will be persecuted to the 
full extent of two mongrel dogs which 
aint never been too sociable with 
strangers and one dubble br’! shotgun 
which aint loaded with sofa pillows. 
DAM if I aint gittin tired of this hell 
raisin’ round my place. 
A local sporting-goods shop now has the 
original, she says, in their gun-room.— 
Lucius Beebe, New York Herald Tribune. 


The President of a | 
Church Board Speaks 


“We, of course, feel 
deep appreciation of 
the aid heretofore 
given us by our 
parent association.” . 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 

children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 

Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 

PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 


8 to 10 days notice 


Qur National Drive 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


“It Can’t Happen Here” 
? 


e 
PROF. EARLE M. WINSLOW, who resigned 
from the. Tufts College faculty in protest 
against the Teachers’ Oath Law, will discuss 
‘Trends Toward the Servile State” 
at the Annual Meeting of the Laymen’s League 
Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston 
Monday, May 18, 8 p. m. 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
The Annual Meeting of the Society will be 
held in the Directors’ Room 
at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

on ' 
Monday, May 18, 1936, at 5 p. m. 


for More Readers 


The following new subscriptions are gratefully 
acknowledged: 


First Church, Albany, N. Y. 
Independent Society, Bangor, Maine. 
Unitarian Society, Barnstable, Mass. 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
Second Church, Boston, Mass. 
First Parish, Dorchester, Mass. 


First Congregational Society, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
(Mrs. Fannie C. Gilman) 
(Mrs. G. Ellis Densmore) 

(Miss Florence Fitts) 
(Miss Martha Damier) 
(Mr. Robert Bailey ITI) 


All Souls’ Church, Braintree, Mass. 
First Parish, Brookline, Mass. 
First Unitarian Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
First Unitarian Society, Chicago, III. 

First Church, Dedham, Mass. 
First Unitarian Church, Duluth, Minn. 

First Unitarian Church, Hartford, Conn. 


Third Congregational Society, Hingham, Mass. 


(Mrs. William R. Bleeker) 
(Mrs, Mabel D. Henneman) 
(Miss Louisa F, Cobb) 


(Miss Margaret Anthony) 


(Mrs. E. W. McGienen) 
(Mrs. Harold Hastings) 


(Mrs. H. H. Putnam) 


(Mr. 8. V. Ballou) 
(Mrs. Wm. P. Landon) 
(Mrs. A, W. Clay) 


With congratulations and thanks to our agents! 


